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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


Dr. A. J. Stoddard, in speaking to one hundred thirty-six Phi Delta 
Kappans at the Schoolmen’s Week dinner, Tau Chapter, appealed to 
leaders in the profession of education to pool their collective strength 
so that they might “count for something” in helping to bring the pres- 
ent war crisis to a satisfactory end and more especially in helping to 
construct a peace which would be both equitable and lasting. Dr. Stod- 
dard especially urged that schoolmen everywhere should give support 
to the N. E. A. Drive in its current campaign for funds to be used by 
that organization for developing ways in which schools and school 
people can “count for something” in establishing a desirable postwar 
world order. 


During the present emergency defense program education has been 
asked to play a leading part. Educational leaders, educational facilities, 
buildings, teachers, and others engaged in educational occupations have 
cooperated to the fullest extent. But in the rush to satisfy immediate 
needs we must not overlook the more important feature, that of the ef- 
fect of the national defense program upon education. As education 
contributes to the present emergency needs of our country, so must the 
public be made aware of the needs of education so that the structure 
will not suffer from the demands made upon it. Increased demands upon 
education make necessary increased funds with which to finance edu- 
cational efforts. Part of the service that we might offer would be to 
delineate and define present problems facing education, and present 
these to people engaged in education as a basis for action. The public 
should also be made aware of the problems of those engaged in educa- 
tion and of the probabilities of the future. What effect will the present 
emergency have upon education five years, ten years, or twenty years 
from now?—C. W. Posgy in News Letter of Portland Field Chapter. 


The blueprint for the educational pattern of the future has not been 
drawn, at least along broad lines so that we who purport to be leaders 
in education will not be compelled to follow a procedure of “‘the blind 
leading the blind.” . . . If we fill our places as leaders in education 
we will prepare to lead in the future even though the demands of 
present emergencies are heavy. . . . Some people find it much more 
comforting to look back to the good old days rather than to look to the 
future. I am never quite sure whether such behavior emulates the 
ostrich with its head in the sand or the jackass between the two bales 
of hay. Back to mathematics for everybody, back to the good old-fash- 
ioned discipline, back to the classics, et cetera, may be serviceable as 
a war measure or to create a certain type of emotional hysteria. . . . 
But when we take all the facts to reach a conclusion we will have 
to admit that the exponents of the good old-fashioned methods did 
not prevent wars or depressions or criminality. . . . It takes more than 
the discipline of mathematics and the classics to meet the problems 
of the twentieth century —CARROLL A. WHITMER, in Xi Chapter News 


Letter. 


Aubrey L. Berry has the following editorial in the Alpha Chi Chap- 
ter Daily Dun: We wonder at times why some men join organiza- 
tions. Are they collectors of pins and keys? So many are initiated 
and then are gone forever. Although the services of the chapter are 
not altogether dependent upon its financial status, they are controlled 
by the funds available. The farmer receives his reward after his crops 
have been harvested and sold. However, there would be no harvest had 
he not put forth something in the way of labor or money in the begin- 
ning. In organization work it is the same. Active participation in its 
affairs will bring beneficial results to the participant. They cannot 
be derived in any other way. Phi Delta Kappa offers the men in edu- 
cation many opportunities, and participation is made easy by its 
many campus and field chapters. 





Editorial Comment 


To WHAT EXTENT and how will members of the 
Armed Forces be able to secure high school and col- 
lege credit for correspondence cours- 
es studied while in Service, for 
special training courses, and for 
other educational advantages which 
have been theirs in connection with military service? 
The Armed Forces Institute was originally organized 
by the War Department at Madison, Wisconsin, for the 
special benefit of the enlisted personnel of the Army. 
It offers a wide variety of correspondence courses at 
a very low cost to enlisted men who have been in the 
Service for at least four months. The personnel of 
the Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps are also 
eligible to enroll in the Institute. Sixty-four courses 
are offered by the Armed Forces Institute itself, and 
in addition high school and college courses are of- 
fered through the Institute by 76 cooperating col- 
leges and universities. Copies of the Catalog of the 
Armed Forces Institute may be obtained from Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wis., in which full partic- 
ulars as to procedures and costs are given. 

Because of the high degree of specialization in 
modern military forces, a great deal of specialized 
training is offered while the soldier is on duty. The 
army institute program supplements the required spe- 
cialized training by providing for formal off-duty in- 
struction. A third type of educational experience 
might be called informal off-duty instruction. In 
this type would be included a wide variety of activities 
which are instructional in character and generally 
available to the man in Service. Some are of more 
value than others, and the extent to which a man may 
avail himself of the advantages will vary according 
to individual interest. When the war is over and the 
men in Service return to civilian life, the question of 
educational credit to be allowed toward graduation 
or degrees will create a problem for the men con- 
cerned and the institutions involved. 

In anticipation of such a problem, The American 
Council on Education, through a special committee, 
has attempted to formulate a program which it recom- 
mends to the schools and colleges. This report is en- 
titled: ‘Sound Educational Credit for Military Ex- 
perience.” President George F. Zook has this to 
say in the foreword of the pamphlet: 


The individual school and college zealously guards 
its right to determine all matters pertaining to credit. 
Many aspects of the problem of credit have elements 
common to all institutions. Consequently, over the 
period of years regional accrediting associations have 
become increasingly important in appraising these com- 
mon elements and making recommendations to member 


WARTIME 
EDUCATION 


secondary schools and colleges. Any national crisis 
increases the community of interest, and war above all. 
. . . Sound educational practice, which in the long run 
will be to the best interest of the returning soldier and 
sailor, should guide the policies of both secondary 
and higher educational institutions. It is our earnest 
belief that the procedures described herein provide such 
a basis. 

The Council, in developing the report, has worked 
in close cooperation with the Armed Forces, and all 
of the regional accrediting associations have endorsed 
the program in principle. The committee of the 
Council also strongly endorses the correspondence 
study and examination program of the Armed Forces 
Institute which is described in its report and urges in- 
stitutions to make full use of it in assigning credit 
to returning soldiers. However, it does not believe 
that this program is the complete answer to the prob- 
lem. While the armed forces program will furnish 
a sound basis for adjusting credits in many cases, 
there is need for continuing study of various phases of 
the problem and additional criteria for evaluating 
military experience in terms of educational credits. 
The American Council on Education is to be com- 
mended for taking the leadership in meeting this need 
in behalf of the schools and colleges concerned. 

The program of training and education in the Armed 
Services of the United States today, though directly 
and necessarily concerned with “contributing to mili- 
tary effectiveness” has nevertheless been rightly described 
as the largest adult education movement of all time. 

P. M. C. 





Help a man in uniform enjoy his leisure 


hours. Give your good books to the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. Leave 
them at the nearest collection center or public 
library. 
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dey Is A stuDY of the part played by eye defects 
in a group of fifty unselected reading failures. 
These children were from two public school systems 
which used the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test of intelli- 
gence and routinely tested all pupils in the appro- 
priate grades with the Gates Silent Reading Test at the 
beginning and end of each school year. The group 
constituted a year’s crop of reading failures from the 
two systems. The age range was from 6-7 to 13-0 
with a median age of 9-7. 

Although representative of reading failures in these 
systems at least for the year in which the study was 
made, the number of cases is not large enough to be 
considered an adequate statistical cross section of poor 
readers everywhere. Standards of what constitutes 
reading failure, methods of teaching reading, teach- 
ers’ familiarity with remedial reading techniques and 
ability to apply them, amount of special help given 
children who are failing, psychometric and reading 
tests used, methods of diagnosis and treatment of eye 
conditions, and the judgment of the oculist are vari- 
ables which may be different in other systems and for 
which allowance must be made. However, the results 
of this study suggest trends which may be noted else- 
where under comparable conditions. 

Each of the children was given a complete eye ex- 
amination by an oculist who prescribed glasses or 
treatment for all cases where the need was evident. 
The children were returned to their classes and re- 
ceived only such help as their regular teachers were 
able to give them during school hours with an occasion- 
al help period after school. 


INCREMENT IN MONTHS OF READING AGE 








Percentage| Year Year Th 
Group of whole| before after . 
group | treatment | treatment 


difference 





Eye trouble and| 














IQs of 90 orabove| 40 7 13 6 
Eye trouble and 
IQs under 90.... 40 8 8 0 
No eye trouble and 
IQs of 90 or above i, ll 11 1 
Whole group ...| 100 | 8 10 2 





At the end of the year following attention to the 
eyes of the group, the increment in reading age for 
that year was compared with the increment earned in 
the previous ten-month school year. In the ten months 
after correction or treatment of eye trouble, the aver- 


Eye Defects and Reading Failure 


By THOMAS H. EAMES, M.D. 
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* Thomas H. Eames, M.D., is Lecturer on Phys- 
ical Handicaps to Learning, Boston University. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


age of the whole group came up from an increment of 
eight months of reading age in the previous year to 
ten months. 

Forty per cent of the group had IQs below 90 and 
they showed the same average increment in reading 
age for both years. Another forty per cent of the whole 
group had eye trouble and IQs of 90 or over. This 
sub-group made the largest average gain following 
treatment and exceeded its increment in the previous 
year by six months of reading age. In the ten months 
of teaching it improved an average 13 months, the ex- 
tra three months over the normal ten expected of av- 
erage pupils probably representing the average gain 
toward equilibrium between chronological age and 
reading age. 

The cases without eye trouble and with IQs over 
90 which constituted twenty per cent of the whole 
group, made an average gain of one more month of 
increment in reading age in the second year. This is 
very slight improvement and since these cases re- 
ceived no medical or special educational treatment the 
small average gain may be attributed to experimental 
variation or it may represent the improvement 
brought about by the occasional periods of extra help 
which the teachers gave when they could. Another pos- 
sibility is that gradually increasing mental maturity 
may have operated to permit some slight gain among 
children who were retarded in reading below their age 
level. 

The cases with eye trouble and IQs of 90 or above 
showed the greatest gain and it is reasonable to attrib- 
ute at least a part of this to the removal or ameliora- 
tion of their ocular handicaps to learning, especially 
as no comparable gain was made by either of the other 
sub-groups. Since this sub-group constitutes forty per 
cent of the reading failures studied and a marked im- 
provement followed ocular therapeutics, it suggests 
that eye examination was worth while. 





Having a way of life worth saving, the will to save 
it, and resources equal to the need, we face the foe 
with confidence that VICTORY will be ours. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 








How Do School Boards Promote 
Good Public Relations? 


By GLENN K. KELLY 


W HEN PROBLEMS of bond issues or tax rate in- 

creases come before a school board one of the 
first questions asked by board members is, “What 
will the people say?” Then someone is likely to turn 
to the superintendent and ask, ‘How did the Jones- 
ville board get its bond issue approved?” These ques- 
tions and many others were the subject of an inves- 
tigation made by the writer. * 

The writer found a growing belief on the part of 
school board members and superintendents that a 
well-informed school board which in turn takes the 
public into its confidence has little to fear when school 
policies requiring a vote of the people are presented 
to them for action. Four outstanding conclusions seem 
apparent from the study. They may be summed up 
briefly as follows: 

1. Let the public in on school elections. 

2. A well-informed school board is the starting 
point for a well-informed public. 

3. Find out what the public wants. 

4. A well-informed public will accept the leader- 
ship of a capable board. 

The paragraphs which follow are devoted to the 
practices of school boards and superintendents in 
meeting the above four challenges in the school dis- 
tricts studied. 

Let the Public in on School Elections: School 
elections are given important community-wide con- 
sideration in some school districts. In four school dis- 
tricts the “community caucus” method of nominating 
candidates for school board membership is reportea. A 
caucus of representatives of all organizations organ- 


* The study, completed in 1942, was of methods employed 
by boards of education and superintendents in a given sec- 
tion of the State of Illinois in dealing with six areas of ac- 
tivities, namely: informing the school boards, informing the 
public, contacts with the public, information from the pub- 
lic, use of school facilities, and co-operation with other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Twenty-two school districts were repre- 
sented in the study and were selected so that they repre- 
sented a true cross section of the section of the state studied. 

The study is based on a questionnaire containing a total 
of two hundred and sixty questions. The questionnaire was 
filled in by the writer during an interview with the superin- 
tendent of the school district. The interview required a min- 
imum of thirty minutes and was arranged in advance by 
correspondence. 


* Glenn K. Kelly is principal of the Chicago 
Jewish Academy, Chicago, Illinois. The study 
summarized in this article was undertaken as a 
project for the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. The author is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


ized for civic purposes and including the parent- 
teacher associations is called. This caucus nominates 
candidates, and delegates to committees of the caucus 
the circulation of required legal petitions for the nom- 
inees. 

One superintendent reports that the caucus in his 
school district confines its nominations to candidates 
who have served on an important committee of a par- 
ent-teacher association which has worked in close 
harmony with the board of education. In this way 
new members come on the school board well in- 
formed on some of the school problems and familiar 
with some of the policies of the board. Three of the 
four superintendents reporting on the caucus of repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations are well pleased with 
the results. One superintendent sees in the caucus 
danger of its developing into a minority clique whose 
chief concern is not always the best interest of the 
schools. This criticism suggests the importance of get- 
ting a caucus which is a good representation of a cross 
section of the school district. 

A Well-Informed School Board Is the Starting 
Point for a Well-Informed Public: A good school 
board must, first of all, be a well-informed school 
board. Members of boards of education need practical 
suggestions regarding methods of discharging their 
responsibilities. One of the chief functions of the 
school administrator is to devise practical means of 
furnishing information to the school board. 

Eighteen of the twenty-two superintendents inter- 
viewed state that they make a special effort to furnish 
information to new members. Sixteen superintendents 
discuss school problems individually with the new 
members. Four superintendents prepare special agenda 
for the first school board meeting attended by the new 
members. In two of these districts special meetings 
are held for the benefit of the new members. 
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The use of typed or mimeographed information 
ranks second to personal conversation as a means of 
conveying information to new school board members. 
Twelve superintendents report this method. Some of 
the material is especially prepared for that purpose. 
Frequently the material is in the nature of copies of 
recent reports and bulletins. One superintendent pre- 
sents each new board member with a manual of ad- 
ministration which is well written and in detail. One 
superintendent furnishes new board members copies 
of previous annual reports, a list of books, and period- 
icals of interest to board members. The members of 
this board also receive regularly copies of al! staff 
bulletins. Another superintendent reports the use of 
a manual called the school code which is given to all 
new members of the board. Two superintendents re- 
port an annual dinner for new members to which the 
teachers are also invited. These meetings are both 
business and social in nature. 

In furnishing information to the board on educa- 
tional policies and problems most superintendents an- 
ticipate the wants of the board. Eleven boards receive 
educational reports monthly from the school superin- 
tendents. The innovation of holding one meeting 
monthly in addition to the business meetings during 
the school year, devoted to education only, was re- 
ported with enthusiasm by three superintendents. 
Eight of the twenty school boards represented in the 
study hold such meetings occasionally. 

Another promising method of informing school 
board members is reported by sixteen superintendents. 
These administrators arrange for committees of teach- 
ers, department heads, supervisors or principals to 
meet with the board and the superintendent on occa- 
sions to discuss the following general subjects: text- 
books (9), courses of study (13), methods of teach- 
ing (8), marking system (5), report cards (6). None 
discussed careers of students after leaving school. 
The following subjects were listed in addition to the 
above-tabulated general topics: visual education, read- 
ing, social studies, student activities, teacher welfare, 
school finance, physical education, vocational educa- 
tion, junior college, music, speech correction, art, 
junior high school, athletics, departures from standard 
practices, general subject matter, teachers’ unions, 
sight saving, school nurse, visiting teacher, special 
schools, language arts, professional study of teachers, 
teachers’ contracts, supervision of instruction. 

The appointment of combined committees of school 
board members and teachers to study school problems 
is reported by eight superintendents. Such commit: 
tees studied textbooks, courses of study, methods of 
teaching, marking systems, report cards, the evalua- 
tion of high schools, teachers’ mutual benefit plan, 
tenure contracts, salaries, and budgets. One superin- 
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tendent reports two all-day conferences with the 
school board and the entire staff at which time groups 
of teachers and supervisors review the educational ac- 
tivities of the current year. Such topics as failures, 
guidance, special services, pupil-teacher loads, and the 
adult education program are discussed. 

There are more superintendents who report well-de- 
fined and regular plans for making business and finan- 
cial reports to the board than there are who have well- 
organized plans for informing the board on education- 
al matters. Twenty of the twenty-two school superin- 
tendents interviewed furnish financial and business 
information regularly to the board. 

Effective use of the maintenance staff in helping to 
keep the board well informed is reported by a num- 
ber of superintendents. Six arrange for a committee 
of janitors to make written reports to the board on 
special occasions. One superintendent whose school 
board maintains an excellent public relations program 
reports an annual dinner for the school board and the 
maintenance staff following a half-day spent in the 
autumn inspecting schools. The entire board of this 
school district spends two and a half days annually 
inspecting buildings and seeing the schools in opera- 
tion. Employment of the committee system in study- 
ing problems and recommending policies to the board 
is reported as follows: beautification and care of 
grounds, 15; building maintenance, 16; construction 
of new buildings, 11; general financial program, 15. 
Long-range planni: g by the entire board is not quite 
so frequent as committee oversight for current needs. 
Long-range planning by the board is reported as fol- 
lows: Beautification of grounds, 10; building main- 
tenance, 11; construction of new buildings, 14; 
financial program, 11. 

Find Out W hat the Public Wants : Committees com- 
posed of board members and parents are reported as 
successfully used in four of the school districts stud- 
ied. A brief description of some of the committees 
and the work they accomplished is interesting: par- 
ents and board members on tax referendum (2); 
board members, businessmen, labor leaders in co-oper- 
ation with agents of the federal government in estab- 
lishing an N.Y.A. training center on school property; 
board members and parents on annual versus semi-an- 
nual promotions, junior college, new buildings, zon- 
ing ordinances (discussed with zoning officials), and 
use of school facilities. 

Committee of board members, parents, and teach- 
ers were arranged by four superintendents to study de- 
fense training programs and music education, to form 
a public relations committee, to study education for 
handicapped children, to study marking systems. One 
superintendent reported a defense committee com- 
posed of board members, parents, teachers, and pupils. 











PROMOTING GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Questionnaires were submitted to parents in four- 
teen school districts. The questionnaires covered sub- 
jects such as: religious education, summer recreation, 
school dress, survey of the public attitude toward ed- 
ucation, pupils’ social activities, school calendar, 
health, what do you want te know about your school ?, 
school lunches, junior college, safety, junior-senior 
prom, courses of study, footba!l, shortened school 
term, exhibits, report cards, how children use time 
at home, how children get allowances, married women 
as teachers, free_textbooks, home work, combining 
high and elementary school districts, school finances, 
evaluation of school services and facilities, adult ed- 
ucation, curriculum, sex education, and vocational ed- 
ucation. As a means of reporting pupil progress, one 
superintendent has a report letter, a part of which is 
a space in which parents may write opinions or ask 
questions at each report card period. Another super- 
intendent reported the use of the occupational survey of 
the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

“ Well-Informed Public Will Accept the Leader- 
ship of a Well-Informed Board: The enthusiasm with 
which the methods by which school boards promote 
good public relations were reported to the writer dur- 
ing his interview was evidence of the success of these 
methods. 

The ultimate responsibility for developing good 
public relations between the schools and the com- 
munity rests with the board of education. Moehlman,? 
who refers to public relations as social interpretation, 
has this to say: 


The problem in interpretation is necessarily difficult 
and complicated. It requires large areas for continuous 
contact and a great diversity of personnel. The board 
of education, as a board and as individual members, 
is therefore necessarily restricted in its program of in- 
terpretation and must enlist the services of the entire 
professional group as its authorized executive agents. 


One result to be gained by a program of public re- 
lations is improved understanding of the schools 
among laymen. Members of school boards by virtue 
of their position should be the best-informed laymen 
on school matters. The school board offers the best 
starting point for the dissemination of information 
about the schools among laymen. The assumption in 
this study is that the immediate responsibility for see- 
ing that the school board is well informed rests with 
the superintendent of schools. 


The schools are one of the few public efforts in which 
the executive function has been distinctly profession- 
alized and which the state has protected trom the pop- 
ular assumption that election to office automatically 


* Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretations. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. (1938), page 165. 
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insures executive ability . . . . It is therefore natural 
that the professional executive, trained to recognize 
and provide for social need through its organized pro- 
gram, should be the first to recognize and urge its satisfac- 
tion; he is generally far ahead of the community in its 
educational thinking. The board member, like the typ- 
ical adult, is prone to accept unquestioningly that which 
has the stamp of traditional respectability . . . . The 
gap between the layman and the professional must al- 
ways be considered one of the real problems of profes- 
sional administration . . . . The board of education is 
in a delicate position. It cannot harmonize the natural 
inertia and tradition of the typical community needs 
except through some specific means of two-way com- 
munity education.® 


The school board must understand the schools if it 
is to perform this two-way community education, both 
directly and through the professional staff. The two- 
way educational process consists of interpreting the 
community needs to the professional staff and inter- 
preting the program of the schools to the community. 

When a plan of public relations is well organized 
and executed, the evidence that the public responds 
is overwhelming. This is the essence of democracy in 
action. 


* Ibid., pages 162-64. 


The Teacher 


“The teacher is a prophet. He lays the foundations 
of tomorrow. The teacher is an artist. He works with 
the precious clay of unfolding personality. The 
teacher is a friend. His heart responds to the faith and 
devotion of his students. The teacher is a citizen. He 
is selected and licensed for the improvement of society. 
The teacher is an interpreter. Out of his maturer and 
wider life, he seeks to guide the young. The teacher 
is a builder. He works with the higher and finer values 
of civilization. The teacher is a culture-bearer. He 
leads the way toward worthier taste, saner attitudes, 
more gracious manners, higher intelligence. The 
teacher is a planner. He sees the young lives before him 
as a part of a great system which shall grow stronger 
in the light of truth. The teacher is a pioneer. He is 
always attempting the impossible and winning out. 
The teacher is a reformer. He seeks to remove the han- 
dicaps that weaken and destroy life. The teacher is a 
believer. He has abiding faith in the improvability 
of the race,” 

The above quotation was found among the papers of 
William F. Ewing after his death on March 31, 1943, 
and it was published in the Oakland Public Schools 
Bulletin with the comment by William R. Odell, Acting 
Superintendent of Schools, “It could well have been 
written about him.” Mr. Ewing became a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa in 1917 and had a continuous “good 
standing” record for the past nineteen years. 











HE INCLINATION of the “‘practical’’ man to doubt 
the value of a liberal arts course in the war educa- 
tional program, or any educational program, is based 
on the acceptance of that philosophical fallacy—dual- 
ism, the idea that the mind and body function relative- 
ly independent of one another. The “practical’ man 
extends this dualistic interpretation to the life around 
him. He divides his world into tangible and intangible 
things. He takes pride in being interested only in the 
practical, and to him the word “‘practical” is synony- 
mous with “tangible.” He calls the liberal studies 
impractical because they deal with intangible things. 
The primary purpose of the liberal arts program is 
to develop intelligent persons, persons whose familiar- 
ity with the best of the accumulated culture of the 
past gives them the perspective necessary to an un- 
derstanding of contemporary problems. The liberal 
arts are the medium through which the ideas and ideals 
of the past are transmitted to posterity. 

This war is being fought on three fronts: first, the 
fighting front on land and sea and in the air; second, 
the economic front; third, the propaganda front. 

One might think that the liberal studies would have 
little to do with the fighting front, but it is the liberal 
arts studies that perpetuate those ideals worth fighting 
for. Morale makes an army an efficient fighting unit. 
Sound morale is based on ideals worth fighting for. 
The Russian peasants have been changed into the best 
soldiers this war has produced by a belief in their na- 
tion and its principles. It is just as essential that our 
own soldiers have the same confidence in our own na- 
tional principles and in the righteousness of our 
cause. It is through the liberal arts tradition that these 
ideals are perpetuated. One function of the liberal 
arts in our war education program should be the pres- 
ervation of our American democratic ideals. 

On the economic front, the problem of producing 
munitions of war and food in sufficient quantities is 
one of technology. But the liberal studies are concerned 
with the human problems involved in the readjust- 
ment of our social and economic system to total war. 
Experience has proved that a broad educational back- 
ground of the type provided in a liberal arts course 
is necessary to an understanding of the involved prob- 
lems of social and economic adjustment inevitable in 
time of war. On the propaganda front, the liberal 
studies occupy the entire field. The four freedoms pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt are concerned with the 
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realm of ideas. The formidableness of our present 
war effort as well as our hope for a better postwar 
world, rests on an appreciation of the value of these 
four freedoms. The four essential human freedoms 
which we hope to see extended to every part of the 
world are: first, freedom of speech and expression; 
second, freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way; third, freedom from want ; fourth, free- 
dom from fear. 

Only those persons who are liberally educated can 
be trusted with the planning of the peace. A technical- 
ly trained specialist does not have the depth of back- 
ground or breadth of understanding necessary for an 
intelligent grasp of postwar problems. 

In many ways, the problems of the postwar world 
will be more difficult than the task of winning the 
war. One of the functions of a liberal education is to 
train leaders, because leaders need the kind of back- 
ground the liberal arts provide. Let us not deprive 
ourselves of leaders capable of facing the problems 
of the postwar world by the short-sighted policy of 
abandoning liberal education for the duration. The 
place of liberal arts in the war education program is, 
therefore, twofold: first, to preserve the ideals our 
soldiers are dying for; second, to train leaders capable 
of thinking clearly about the problems of a postwar 
world worth living for. 





The discovery that fine music is fine for tired nerves 
has been made by a lot of people who used to get nerv- 
ous listening to not-so-fine music. And that brings us 
to one of our favorite Generals of Home Front Morale— 
the distinguished and magnificent Mr. Fritz Kreisler. 

We do not hesitate to make the statement that listen- 
ing to Kreisler is a tonic and soothing syrup all in one, 
a taker-awayer of troubles and worries, and a most 
wonderful adventure. 

Almost everyone has access to a phonograph, so there 
is no excuse not to hear Mr. Kreisler. Violin music 
seems designed in heaven for war nerves, and to this 
ancient and lovely instrument we doff a humble hat. 
A man with the magnitude of Kreisler, playing on 4 
Stradivarius made in the eighteenth century, makes the 
twentieth century worth fighting for—and saving!— 
From It’s Said and Done, published by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration. 
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All Out for Whom? 


By CARROLL C. RAWSON 


HE OPPORTUNITY for teen-age youth now in school 
Be complete their high school education is being se- 
riously jeopardized. The clamor of management, labor, 
agriculture, and the military forces for the services 
of these youth is confusing their thinking and obscur- 
ing their long-range objectives. It is time that we, as 
educators, examine these demands and the sources from 
which they emanate. 

Agricultural interests say that it is imperative to the 
food supply of the nation that youth help harvest the 
crops. Business and industrial interests of the so-called 
“less essential group,” are seeking them to fill gaps 
left as a result of the adults’ going elsewhere—to war— 
to better-paying war jobs. The military forces are ap- 
pealing to the 17-year-old boys to enlist. The war fac- 
tories are calling them to their labor reservoir and will 
pay them while being trained. The civil service is ap- 
pealing to them to fill the necessary jobs in the services 
—clerical, mechanical, and semi-professional. All these 
pleas are based on the appeal to their patriotism: 

“Help win the war! Youth, do — part; this is an 
ALL-OUT WAR.” 

The military forces have a legitimate demand upon 
the youth of the nation. It is true that many of the 17- 
to 18-year-old group will not have the privilege of 
finishing their high school education. We shall have 
to accept this as one of the social casualties of the war. 

Agriculture has a seasonal problem, but fortunately 
youth can serve in the harvest and, with some fore- 
thought in the planning of the school year, need suf- 
fer little loss of school time. However, it should be 
definitely established that the teen-age youth is not 
enticed into agriculture under the guise of patriotic 
necessity when in reality they are sought because the 
low wages they receive help the producer to cut his 
labor costs. 

The needs of local business, retail stores, service 
stations, and such can be met on a part-time basis—each 
youth working 3, 4, or 5 hours a day. On a 2-for-1 
basis, two youths on a split shift taking the place of one 
full-time adult worker, the local business groups of the 
less essential type can survive; the youths can still go 
to school and maintain what approximates a normal 
school program. 

The remainder of the groups seeking the services of 
youth do not measure up so well under scrutiny. This 
is especially true in war industries and the civil service 
groups. Most of these are reluctant to make provisions 


* Carroll C. Rawson is Registrar-Counselor, Mark 
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for youth of this age to work on a part-time basis that 
would enable them to carry on their school program. 
It is here that the plea for an all-out program for war 
falls down. Management, in some instances, finds it 
too inconvenient to stagger working hours of youth 
so that they could continue in school. They are not go- 
ing all-out for war until they make these provisions. 
Education is as vital and necessary to society in war as 
in peace, and management is not all-out for war until 
they recognize this privilege of youth and make pro- 
visions for it. Labor talks about all-out for war but 
balks at anything over a 40 to 48-hour-week, with 
time and a half for the 8 hours a week over 40 hours. 
In this they have the support of the federal government 
as evidenced by the provisions of the Wagner Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, and the Walsh-Healy 
Act. Can labor and the legislators who support them 
term this all-out for war? 

Can labor, with the problem of mounting absentee- 
ism, wage and jurisdictional strikes, and “24-hour as- 
semblies,” call this all-out for war and still face teen- 
age youth who have responded to the labor call? Can 
they face the boys in service who are putting in from 
12 to 18, and some 24 hours a day in training and 
fighting? Unless labor leaders, and the politicians 
who support them revise their estimate of what con- 
stitutes all-out for war, they are likely to be caught in 
the back-wash of public opinion in the postwar era 
and will have to account to the returned fighting men 
and youth who sacrificed educational privileges and 
highly paid jobs in the belief that these sacrifices were 
necessary. 

It is not the purpose of this article to harangue 
labor and the politicians. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to focus attention on special interest groups who 
seek to exploit youth and who, in so doing, undermine 
the educational privileges of youth. We should begin 
to put first things first. 

There is a growing suspicion, and apparently well 
founded that labor is encouraging the teen-age 
group into war industries in order to protect the 40 to 
48-hour week and the overtime bonus. If our pro- 
duction needs are as serious as they are represented 
to be, why can’t labor work 54 to 60 hours a week 
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and be satisfied with time-and-a-half on all over 54 
hours intead of 40? This would begin to approach an 
all-out for war basis. Adults can work these hours with 
no serious danger to their health. Management would 
prefer two 10-hour shifts and have studies that prove 
that there would be greater output and efficiency than 
with the present three 8-hour shifts. The third shift is 
admittedly costly and inefficient due to lack of super- 
visory personnel and to fewer man hours in operation. 
A 54 to 60-hour week would go far to meet the neces- 
sary man-hour needs, and youth could be left in school 
to finish their education. 

A high school diploma means more to youth today 
than ever before, and in the postwar era will very 
probably be the prerequisite even to the most ordi- 
nary type of job. Those now in military service already 
recognize this fact and are exhorting their brothers 
and sisters at home to finish high school at all costs. 
Those in charge of the military program have made 
provisions through reserve enlistment and the Army 
Institute to allow youth who can profit by further edu- 
cation to continue with it. Why doesn’t labor and man- 
agement similarly recognize the right of youth to an 
education and take the necessary steps to guarantee this 
privilege? 

We will not be a// out for war until each group in the 
war program, labor, management, and government, 
recognize the fundamental need of a democracy—ed- 
ucation—and make adequate provision for the main- 
tenance of this basic privilege of youth. If this means 
a 60-hour week for labor, so be it. If after that, there 
is a real need for youth in industry, then management 
and those in charge of the educational institutions will 
have to work out a split-shift, part-time, work-school 
program. In any event, the right of youth to the oppor- 
tunity to complete a high school education must be 
maintained. 


Social Studies Mobilize 
for Victory 


By WILBUR F. MURRA 


Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies 


“TO FAIL IN CIVIC EDUCATION while depending on 
it for will and wisdom in war and peace is to lose 
democracy while fighting for it.” These words con- 
clude the statement of wartime policy adopted by 
the National Council for the Social Studies at its an- 
nual meeting in New York City on November 28, 
1942. The statement, entitled The Social Studies 
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Mobilize for Victory, * is the result of the work of the 
Council’s Commission on Wartime Policy, created in 
September, 1942, ‘‘to consider the place of education- 
for-citizenship in the war program, to analyze the 
problems faced by social education in wartime, and 
to suggest the framework of a desirable program in 
social studies for the immediate future.” 

The statement rests on three major assumptions: 
(1) Civic education is essential to the morale, effi- 
ciency, and wisdom of the nation; (2) the core of 
civic education is the social studies; and (3) today’s 
crisis calls for changes in social studies programs. 
Little need be said in defense of the first assumption. 
It has long been held as an essential tenet of the 
American faith. Our democracy is founded upon 
civic education and cannot continue without it. 

The second assumption grows out of our conception 
of the term, “‘social studies.” The social studies are 
“materials selected from the group experience of the 
human race—from the analysis of that experience as 
recorded by historians, economists, geographers, polit- 
ical scientists, sociologists, social psychologists, and 
philosophers, and from the personal experience of 
citizens.” The purpose of the social studies is to give 
to citizens, young or old, deeper insight into the na- 
ture of their social world, and greater competence in 
the civic skills of group living. 

Social studies, probably more than other fields of 
learning, are being markedly affected by the war. Thus, 
changes need to be made in social studies programs. 
It is here that the National Council for the Social 
Studies makes its recommendations. 

First and foremost, the Council urges that the basic 
faith and vision of democracy, for which our country 
has once more gone to war, be clarified and strength- 
ened in all existing social studies courses. Specifically, 
the Council feels that “before graduating from high 
school every pupil should study a systematic unit of 
work on ‘the American tradition’ which interprets 
the nation’s history, defines democracy, and presents 
the struggles involved in developing and safeguard- 
ing the democratic way.” In addition, all courses in 
modern problems or civics should incorporate a strong 
unit contrasting democracy and dictatorship. Further- 
more, the responsibilities and self-disciplines as well 
as the privileges of citizenship should be stressed in 
all courses, and pupils should be given opportunity to 
exercise them in school and community affairs. 

Today an “isolationist” is looked upon with disfavor, 
and rightly so. The day of isolation is passed. The 





* National Council for the Social Studies. The Social Stud- 
ies Mobilize for Victory. Washington, D. C.: the Council, a 
department of the National Education Association, Novem- 
ber 28, 1942. 16p. 10c per single copy. 
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WE MUST NOT FAIL 


Council takes the firm stand that “unless citizens of 
the United States can cooperate democratically and 
constructively with peoples of all lands, the future 
can bring only an accelerating series of disastrous 
wars leading to the collapse of civilization. Americans 
must know about other sections of the world and ap- 
preciate other cultures if a foundation is to be laid 
for wise international action.”” Among the recommen- 
dations made to equip young citizens to follow the 
strategy of the war better, to plan intelligently for 
peace, and to understand the world-wide setting of 
modern life, the Council urges: 

1. That world-history and modern-history courses 
give special attention to the background and status of 
China, India, Russia, and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

2. That special units on Canada and the Latin-Amer- 
ican peoples be included in social-studies courses, es- 
pecially in grades four to nine. 

3. That courses in American history and civics give 
special attention to minority groups in the United 
States. 

4, That imperialism, colonialism, the protection of 
minorities, and the elevation of depressed groups be 
re-examined with reference to needs of the immediate 
future. 

The basic importance of geography is evident as 
the war daily calls our attention to new, far-flung bat- 
tle fronts. At least a full year of systematic study of 
social geography, closely related to other social- 
studies courses, and preferably to precede the study 
of world history, is proposed by the Council as a re- 
quirement for all secondary-school pupils. 

The economic tasks and impacts of war and recon- 
struction need to become important parts of social- 
studies curriculums, conservation, rationing, price con- 
trol, and the complex problems of effective mobiliza- 
tion and wise use of total manpower in a war economy 
should be required topics on appropriate school levels. 

Finally, the Council recommends that in studying 
programs and principles for postwar reconstruction 
all history study, especially in the senior high school, 
give increased attention to society’s attempts at inter- 
national organization, to an analysis of nationalism, 
national sovereignty, and the limitations imposed on 
sovereignty by international cooperation, and to the 
origins and development of fascist movements follow- 
ing the First World War so that similar developments 
can be avoided or checked after the current crisis. 

Where the above recommendations cannot be in- 
corporated directly into the regular course of study, 
the Council urges that short-term courses on especially 
critical matters be required of secondary-school pupils. 
These short courses, stressing current affairs and their 
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background, should be developed by discussion, lec- 
ture, and reading, with the related use of films, radio, 
and other visual and auditory aids. 

Teachers of social studies have an urgent duty in 
helping to form today’s opinion as well as in instruct- 
ing tomorrow’s citizens. The times are critical and the 
hours are short. It is essential for teachers to exert 
every effort in the common cause, to mobilize all re- 
sources at their command in order that the democracy 
we are defending be thoroughly understood, sup- 
ported, and perpetuated. 


We Must Not Fail Either 


(This is an excerpt from the conclusion of Pres. C. A. 
Dykstra’s 1943 report to the University of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents and citizens of the state.) 


“It is our firm belief that the University of Wis- 
consin must be kept going at full steam during the 
war for these reasons: 

“1. Because our University must continue the many 
war tasks which have been assigned to it by our gov- 
ernment and our armed forces. 

‘2. Because we must keep our University intact to 
serve the vital postwar needs of our state and nation. 

“There is one thing that we must not forget. 
Thousands of young men and women from our Uni- 
versity and from homes in all parts of our great state 
are now serving in the armed forces of our country. 
Many of them have left classrooms and laboratories, 
where they were learning and training for work in a 
world of peace, to train and practice and sacrifice for 
war. Thousands of others are now stepping right out 
of high school into the training for war, although 
many of them were planning, only a few short months 
ago, on University education and training. 

“These thousands of young men and women will be 
coming back to Wisconsin some day, after they have 
helped to win the war, to resume their interrupted ed- 
ucation and training for the work of a world at peace. 
We Americans generally, and we Americans in Wis- 
consin particularly, have always been extremely proud 
of our great nation and our democratic way of life. 
And we have always asserted, in plain and simple 
faith, that education has been, is, and always will be 
the very foundation stone of our democracy. Our 
thousands of young men and women are now fighting, 
sweating, toiling, sacrificing their very lives if need 
be, to save our democracy, our nation. 

“When the war is over and when peace comes again, 
when they return to us victoriously from the fighting 
fronts of the world—we must have something saved 
for them, too. We must keep intact the very founda- 
tions of the life they are fighting for!” 












N ELIGIBLE LIST of 243 titles was submitted to about 
200 specialists in the various fields for the evalua- 

tion of 1942 publications. In sections in which the re- 
sults were inconclusive or additional books appeared 
later, a second list was sent to a selected number. It 
seems to be the considered judgment of participating 
educators that really significant books were not as numer- 
ous during this last war year. Only 32 met the require- 
ments and even among these there are some which were 
included because they covered a new area or met a cur- 
rent need rather than because of originality or outstand- 
ing and permanent contribution. Twenty-two other 
books were rated as good books, useful for specific pur- 
poses, and deserving of honorable mention. These are 
listed in Section II. The total does not make 60, but the 
familiar name has been retained for practical reasons. 

Books especially useful to teachers and smaller li- 
braries are starred. Double stars indicate volumes for 
reference collections. Three bibliographies useful to li- 
braries but not considered by cooperators within the 
scope of the list are: 

Children of the Other Americas; a guide to materials 
in English on the other Americas suitable for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades, by M. E. Barry 
and Delia Goetz. 

Books and Library Reading for Pupils of the Inter- 
mediate Grades, by Evangeline Colburn. 

Gateways to American History; an annotated graded 
list of books for slow learners in junior high school, by 
H. M. Carpenter. 

All students and teachers of education who are doing 
intensive research in any area should consult the com- 
plete list of approximately eight hundred titles which 
will appear in the April 24th issue of School and So- 
ciety and the similar comprehensive annual lists in 
School and Society since 1927. 

This list was compiled for the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Education Association by 
Marion E. Hawes and Martha Guse, Education Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


SECTION ONE 
Principles and Philosophy 


*AIKIN, W. M. The story of the eight-year study; with 
conclusions and recommendations (Adventure in Amer. 
educ. v. 1). 157p. Harper. $1.75. 


Thirty public and private schools pioneered in the Pro- 
gressive Education Association's experiment to center the 
curriculum on the concerns of youth and democratic living 
rather than on college entrance requirements. This concise 
and vivid summary of what they did and the results, in terms 
of student development, should encourage other schools to 
cast aside outmoded traditions. 


DE YOUNG, C. A. Introduction to American public edu- 
cation. 727p. McGraw. $3.25. 


Sixty Educational Books of 1942 
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A useful, well-organized and carefully prepared survey which 
should give prospective teachers a general insight into the 
country’s total system of education. This fact-packed volume 
spans all levels from pre-school through adult education and 
all topics from class organization to equipment and sup- 
plies. Well-selected bibliographies and audio-visual aids add 
reference value. 


NAT. SOC. FOR THE STUDY OF EDUC. Philosophies of 
education; forty-first yearbook, part I. 321p. Public 
School. $3; $2.25 pa. 

Brief, definitive statements of five leading points of view, 
each presented by a prominent advocate. An historical in- 
troduction and a critical comparison give perspective. An 
excellent book for those who want clear direction among 
current conflicting theories. 


Administration 


N. E. A. DEPT. OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
In-service growth of school personnel; twenty-first year- 
book (Nat. elementary principal. v. 21. no. 6). 576p. 
N. E. A. $2. 

In this pooling of programs successfully used by various 
groups throughout the country, the principal or supervisor 
will find ideas for stimulating and planning effective schemes 
for improvement of his teachers in service. A small but im- 
portant section suggests ways of self-improvement for the 
administrator and principles for evaluating in-service efforts. 


* REAVIS, W. C. and JUDD, C. H. The teacher and educa- 
tional administration. 604p. Houghton. $3. 

The teacher's responsibilities in guidance, in curricular 
and extracurricular activities and in the community; the 
teacher's relationships to the principal, to the school and to 
government; the teacher’s concern in security, professional 
ethics and self-improvement. These relationships are analyzed 
with common sense and clarity for the uninitiated. 


Psychology and Measurement 


*COLE, LUELLA. Psychology and adolescence. Rev. ed. 
660p. Farrar. $3.25. 

An attempt to present a comprehensive picture, including 
physical and intellectual development and stressing more 
than most textbooks the emotional, social, and moral growth 
of adolescents. Illustrative materials lead the teacher to see 
the application of findings to concrete school and home prob- 
lems. Thoroughly revised and rewritten with new subject 
matter and change in emphasis due to recent studies. 

* GATES, A. L., JERSILD, A. T., and others. Educational 
psychology. Rev. ed. of Psychology for students of edu- 
cation. 805p. Macmillan. $3. 

Four experts evaluate critically those principles of educa- 
tional psychology which are pertinent to teacher's needs. 
They stress child development, the nature and guidance of 
learning, measurement and mental health. The revision is 
essentially a new book. Useful bibliographies. 


*MORGAN, J. J. B. Child psychology. 3d ed. 588p. Far- 
rar. $3. 
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SIXTY EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Recent research emphasizes the developmental sequences in 
child growth and the interrelation of different forces in child 
development. This thoroughly revised elementary text clearly 
reflects these changes in emphasis and points out their sig- 
nificance in adapting education to the individual child. Sec- 
tions on emotional behavior and mental hygiene are particu- 
larly good. 

NAT. SOC. FOR THE STUDY OF EDUC. The psychology of 
learning; forty-first yearbook, part II. 502p. Public 
School. $3.25; $2.50 pa. 

Concise and scholarly discussions by prominent psycholo- 
gists of the three principal theories of human learning—con- 
ditioning, connectionism, and field theory—seem to show 
that they agree in many fundamental points. Other special- 
ists relate these theories to teaching by showing their impli- 
cations for motivation, emotional behavior, practice, lan- 
guage and meaning, problem solving, and the organization 
of the curriculum. An authoritative and constructive presen- 
tation. 


SMITH, E. R., TYLER, R. W., and others. Appraising and 
recording student progress (Adventure in Amer. educ. v. 
3). 550p. Harper. $3. 

Concrete details and procedures, together with sample 
tests and records, show that more comprehensive methods 
of evaluating and better instruments for recording changes 
in the various aspects of pupils’ behavior can be worked out. 
The experiences of the Evaluation Staff of the Thirty Schools 
indicate that the job is not easy, but is necessary if the school 
really appraises its work and properly understands and 
guides its students. 


Studies of Childhood and Y outh 


*AMER. COUNCIL ON EDUC. AMER. YOUTH COMMISSION. 
Youth and the future. 296p. The Council. $2.50. 

An important summarizing report of six years’ intensive 
investigation, with a forward-looking program of action ap- 
plying to both war and peace. Special emphasis is given to 
youth's economic problems and the extent of social respon- 
sibility for unemployment. Major questions in education, 
recreation, marriage, and health are analyzed, with recom- 
mendations for future planning and excellent suggestions for 
expanding and coordinating government action. 


*BARUCH, D. W. You, your children, and war. 234p. 
Appleton. $2. 

Through psychological understandings parents can help 
their children take the war years in their stride. Tolerance, 
exchange of confidences, love of democracy, and courage to 
face their fears may best be developed in children when prac- 
ticed by the parents. Numerous examples and anecdotes en- 
liven the text. 


Audio-Visual Education 


**AMER. COUNCIL ON EDUC. COMMITTEE ON MOTION 
PICTURES IN EDUC. Selected educational motion pictures; 
a descriptive encyclopedia. 372p. The Council. $3. 


A compendium of about 500 16-mm. films, giving for each 
full title, appropriate grade levels, running time, primary 
source, release date and rental sources. Each film is evaluated 
in terms of the purpose served and technical quality is ap- 
praised. A concise description of content completes the in- 
formation. An invaluable aid for the intelligent selection of 
motion pictures for classroom use. 
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Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


*CASWELL, H. L. Education in the elementary school. 
321p. Amer. Bk. $2.50. 

Deploring the recent neglect of elementary education, the 
author presents a balanced survey of broad current issues, 
lists the nine characteristics of a good elementary school, 
with social understanding as the core of the new curriculum. 
One of the most worthwhile books for the administrator and 
important for the teacher who would understand trends, 
though it has little on specific methods. 


CHAMBERLIN, DEAN, CHAMBERLIN, ENID, and others. 
Did they succeed in college? The follow-up study of the 
graduates of the thirty schools (Adventure in Amer. 
educ. v. 4). 291p. Harper. $2.50. 

Is the traditional program of studies in secondary schools, 
geared to meet strict college entrance requirements, the only 
safe basis for college success? This interesting follow-up 
study of the graduates of the thirty schools presents convinc- 
ing evidence that boys and girls can be equally well pre- 
pared under widely different programs of study worked out 
and supervised by competent teachers. 


GILES, H. H., MCCUTCHEN, S. P., and ZECHIEL, A. N. Ex- 
ploring the curriculum; the work of the thirty schools 
from the viewpoint of curriculum consultants (Adven- 
ture in Amer. educ. v. 2). 362p. Harper. $2.50. 

The curriculum consultants here report on the Eight-Year 
Study. They present objectives and apply them to curriculum 
problems, classroom practices and other phases of school 
life, administration and teacher growth. The emphasis is 
on methods whereby pupils, parents, teachers and adminis- 
trators work together. Since the participating schools were 
guaranteed complete autonomy, wide variations in curricu- 
lum organization and subject matter are reported. 


LEONARD, J. P., and EURICH, A. C., eds. An evaluation of 
modern education. A report sponsored by the Society 
for curriculum study. 299p. Appleton. $2.50. 

By reviewing and interpreting 154 research studies which 
compare the achievements of students trained by progressive 
methods with those trained by traditional ones, eight edu- 
cators attempt to answer critics of modern education and 
encourage further progressive educational practices and ef- 
forts. The chapters contain helpful summaries and bibliog- 
raphies. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSN. OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. GENERAL EDUC. COMMITTEE. General educa- 
tion in the American high school. 319p. Scott. $2.25. 

General education is intended for everyone and is con- 
cerned with the total personality and non-specialized ac- 
tivities of the learner. Fifteen authors present the back- 
ground, current trends, programs and practices of education 
planned in terms of student needs. Brief, well-selected de- 
scriptions of promising innovations in secondary school pro- 
grams in various types of schools show that general educa- 
tion works. 

Safety Education 
*STACK, H. J., and SIEBRECHT, E. B., eds. Education for 
safe living. 388p. Prentice. $3.50. 

A timely analysis of twenty-one specialists of all phases of 
safety education, including discussions of safe home and 
school environment, psychology of accident prevention, fire 
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protection, driver education, and first aid as well as methods 
and organization for school programs at all levels of in- 
struction. Well organized, with helpful illustrations. 


Language Arts 


GRAY, W. S., ed. Co-operative effort in schools to improve 
reading; proceedings of the Conference on reading (Sup. 
educ. mono. no. 56). 338p. Univ. of Chic. $1.50 pa. 

What the teachers of various subjects at different levels 
may do in a cooperative attack upon the reading problem. 
The major problems, methods of selecting and using mate- 
rials and of evaluating programs are discussed, with many 
descriptions of effective programs in action. 

*K AULFERS, W. V. Modern languages for modern schools. 
525p. McGraw. $3.50. 

The viewpoint “is not that of teaching foreign languages 
to students, but that of helping young people to grow in abil- 
ity to use a foreign language for worthy life purposes.” The 
stress on the sociological and psychological foundations of 
language learning gives a new perspective to every phase of 
teaching and supervision. 

N. E. A. DEPT. OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. The 
language arts in the elementary school, Mim. 103p. Univ. 
of Colo. $2.; 8c postage. 

Since the general theme of the conference was expanded 
to cover problems of schools in wartime, discussions by ex- 
perts ranged from problems of parent-teacher conferences, 
visual education, and the elementary school library to war 
tensions, mental hygiene, and the family in a world at war. 


Mathematics 


NAT. COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS. A source 
book of mathematical applications; seventeenth year- 
book. 291p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $2. 

This reference book is designed to meet the need of teach- 
ers in grades seven through twelve for broader knowledge of 
direct applications of mathematical principles. Mathemat- 
ical topics are listed alphabetically in four groups: arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry. Each topic is followed 
by pertinent vocational applications. An Index of Uses is an 
alphabetical key to the volume’s contents. 


Social Studies 


NAT. COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Teaching crit- 
ical thinking in the social studies; thirteenth yearbook, 
ed. by H. R. Anderson. 175p. The Council. $2.30; $2 pa. 

Skill in critical thinking about social problems will not 

result incidentally from traditional instruction directed toward 
other goals. The specific skills involved must be determined 
and opportunities for their practice provided in classroom, 
in school life and community life situations. This yearbook 
analyzes the skills of critical thinking and gives examples of 
procedures in instruction and evaluation. 
*N. E. A. DEPT. OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF IN- 
STRUCTION, NAT. COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AND SOC. FOR CURRICULUM STUDY. Americans all; stud- 
ies in intercultural education. 385p. N. E. A. $2. 

A timely, ground-breaking yearbook about the cultural and 
educational problems of minority groups, emphasizing the 
implications of intercultural education for national unity and 
morale. The first chapters are direction-giving; the second 
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part reports on programs in action. Part three gives sugges. 
tions for supervision and highlights the issues involved. Ex- 
cellent bibliographies for teachers, young people and chil. 
dren and sources for materials are included. 


* WESLEY, E. B. Teaching the social studies. 2d ed. 
652p. Heath. $3. 


Extensive revision and addition of new material, includ- 
ing chapters on democratic teaching and learning and on 
teaching study and reading skills, bring this useful manual 
up to date. Both elementary and secondary problems are con- 
sidered in the text and references following each chapter. A 
valuable synthesis of present knowledge which makes prac- 
tical suggestions for the improvement of instruction. 


Vocational Education 


FRYKLUND, V. C. Trade and job analysis. 167p. Bruce. 
$1.75. 

An experienced teacher of the trades has worked out a 
simplified method for indentifying and listing the essential 
elements of a job so that they may be easily taught. A con- 
cise and useful handbook for teaching or constructing in- 
dustrial courses of study. 


*NAT. BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSN. The principles of bus- 
iness education; eighth yearbook. 207p. The Assn. $2.50. 


A plan for sound and progressive development is drawn 
up in this thorough and comprehensive analysis of the philos- 
ophy and guiding principles. The combined judgment of a 
group of authorities in the field, these fifty-seven concepts, 
stated and amplified, cover organization and administration, 
teacher and student personnel, the curriculum, and the eval- 
uation of the program of business education. 


Guidance 


BREWER, J. M., CLEARY, E. J., and others. History of voca- 
tional guidance; origins and early development. 344p. 
Harper. $4. 

Social trends leading to vocational guidance; the pioneer 
work of Frank Parsons and the Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton, and the development of guidance organizations and 
literature receive emphasis. 


Health Education 


AMER. ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Health in 
schools; twentieth yearbook. 544p. The Assn. $2. 


Modern schools must provide a healthful environment, 
plan guidance programs, give students accurate health in- 
formation, help them to establish sound habits, and when 
necessary modify the procedure for exceptional children. 
These reports, prepared by a well-qualified commission, place 
responsibility upon the administrator and furnish authorita- 
tive guidance for the effective planning and carrying out of 
such a program. An excellent bibliography is included. 


Sex Education 


STRAIN, F. B. Sex guidance in family life education. 340p. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 


Sex education is becoming recognized as a necessary part 
of a well-integrated school curriculum. This sane, long- 
range, progressive program for all the grades is adapted in 
substance and emphasis “to the expanding sex interests of 
children from the impersonal casualness of the early years 
to the subjective pre-occupation of adolescence.”’ Discussions 
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of guidance techniques and matters of organization are in- 
cluded. 
Rural Education 


WORKS, G. A., and LESSER, S. O. Rural America today; 
its schools and community life. 450p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $3.75. 

So many children to educate; so few dollars to spend. That 
often stated rural problem is emphasized by this sympathetic 
study, financed by the General Education Board. Numerous 
illustrations of what wide-awake and resourceful commu- 
nities are doing in spite of their lacks do not lessen the chal- 
lenge which the survey makes to the states and the nation 
to aid further in equalizing opportunity. 


SECTION II. 
History, Philosophy and Current Trends 


*BENEDICT, A. E. Progress to freedom; the story of Amer- 
ican education. 309p. Putnam. $3. 

A fictionalized history of schools in America: their ham- 
pered beginnings, their first liberators, their great men and 
their gradual development toward a new freedom. It fol- 
lows the school adventures of Jonathan Jones, a colonial 
boy, and his descendants, John Jones and Johnny Jones, in 
the progress toward free schools, free teachers and free chil- 
dren. 


KANDEL, I. L., ed. Educational yearbook of the Interna- 
tional institute of Teachers college. 410p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $3.70. 


Something of the history, accomplishments, and present 
problems of the educational systems of the Latin American 
countries is concisely presented in this series of articles writ- 
ten by recognized authorities in those countries. A needed 
and convenient collection, with an introduction by the editor 
which ably summarizes common problems and _ indicates 
trends. 


MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. Education between two 
worlds. 303p. Harper. $3. 


Five educational philosophies are critically compared as 
they contribute to the present crisis of Western civilization. 
Dr. Meiklejohn contends that aimless individualism must be 
replaced by a “reasonableness” based on strong political and 
social faith in a democratic state. 


War and Education 


EVENDEN, E. S. Teacher education in a democracy at 
war. Prepared for the Commission on teacher education. 
118p. Amer. Council on Educ. 75c. 


A clear-cut discussion of the difficult but challenging task 
which educators face in adjusting the educational program 
to immediate war needs while laying the foundations for 
peace that will preserve the very things we are fighting for. 
The recommendations for teacher preparation and service 
would avoid mistakes of the last world war and profit by 
recent British experience. 


MYER, W. E., and COSS, CLAY. Education for democratic 
survival. 264p. Civic Educ. Service. $1.50. 


An impassioned appeal to action for a vital political edu- 
cation which will help young Americans to understand our 
revolutionary age and will encourage habits of reading, dis- 
cussion and straight thinking. The authors charge that the 
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war effort is as yet only an extra-curricular activity. One half 
of the book describes sources of materials for the program 
recommended. 


N. E. A. EDUC. POLICIES COMMISSION. A war policy for 
American schools. 47p. N. E. A. 10c. 

“Without abandoning essential services . . . , appropriate 
war duties of the schools should be given absolute and im- 
mediate priority in time, attention, personnel, and funds.” 
This statement proposes activities which schools should 
stress and outlines policies for meeting the impact of the 
war on education. 


Psychology and Measurement 


GREENE, H. A., JORGENSEN, A. N., and GERBERICH, J. R. 
Measurement and evaluation in the elementary school. 
Rev. ed. of The use and interpretation of elementary 
school tests. 639p. Longmans. $3.75. 


A clearly written and comprehensive treatment of princi- 
ples and of the various types of icsting procedures, with a 
discussion of the values of each. New material on appraising 
personality and physical education, the abundant illustrative 
material, the glossary of technical terms and full index 
make this a really useful and up-to-date teachers’ manual. 


HOLLINGWORTH, L. 8. Children above 180 I Q (Meas- 
urement and adjustment ser.) 332p. World Bk. $3. 


This important record of 25 years’ work with superior 
children reports twelve cases with much detail on family 
background, early history, character traits, and school ex- 
periences. The classroom teacher will find the concluding 
discussions of the general findings and their implications of 
special value. 


Youth Studies 


SUTHERLAND, R. L. Color, class, and personality. Pre- 
pared for the American youth commission. 135p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1.25; 75c pa. 


An unusually penetrating interpretation of the results of 
the Commission's attempt to find out how the fact of being 
born a Negro affects the growing personality of youth. It 
is significant for its new and sound methods of investigation 
and analysis, for its new concepts of race relations, and, 
equally important, for its specific practical suggestions in 
part two of “changes to be made.” 


Audio-Visual Education 


**COOPER, I. M. Bibliography on educational broadcast- 
ing. Proc. 576p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $5. 

A very comprehensive bibliography of reference and re- 
search materials in the historical, technical and educational 
fields of broadcasting. The classified arrangement, the full 
and descriptive annotations, and the names, organization 
and title indexes make the information easily available. 


HOBAN, C. F. Focus on learning; motion pictures in the 
school. 172p. Amer. Council on Educ. $2. 


Effective use of films in student learning depends upon 
the teacher's clear realization of their effect on attitudes, be- 
havior and understanding. Such use is described in this 
summary of the five-year study by the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education. Teachers’ judgments and student re- 
actions to films have been analyzed for evaluation purposes. 
Appendices survey film sources and give rating forms. 
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** MILES, J. R. Recordings for school use, 1942; a catalog 
of appraisals (Radio in educ. ser.). 250p. World Bk. 
$1.24. 


A valuable handbook of recordings, grouped according to 
subjects in the curriculum, with an appendix on how to 
select and operate a record player. The detailed descriptions 
and appraisals, made by the Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts staff, are constructive and specific and are based on 
classroom tryouts and expert subject-matter judgment. 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


De€LIMA, AGNES and staff. The little red school house. 
355p. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The results of twenty years’ pioneer work in progressive 
education, presented in a vivid, appealing account of the 
myriad activities in the Little Red School House, where at- 
tention to all the needs of emotional, social, and intellectual 
growth is “helping children to lead happier, better ad- 
justed and more effective lives.” 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. CITY SCHOOLS. Living: the basis 
for learning. 232p. Educ. Factors, Ltd. $3.25. 


The step-by-step procedure of the Santa Barbara school 
system in developing and putting into practice over a period 
of five years a more effective curriculum. Many excellent 
illustrations and stenographic reports illustrating pupil ac- 
tivities at various grade levels help the reader to visualize 
the program. A unique joint project of a school of education 
faculty and a city school system, well reported. 


WRINKLE, W. L., and GILCHRIST, R. S. Secondary educa- 
tion for American democracy; principles and practices 
for American secondary schools. 554p. Farrar. $2.75. 


An excellent basic orientation book for prospective teach- 
ers. The tendency in education to substitute words for thought, 
the gap between philosophy and practice and the habit of 
unthinking acceptance of traditional patterns disturb the 
authors. Their informal conversational text for a student- 
centered course is forward-looking in philosophy and prac- 
tical in application. 


School Libraries 


** JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE AMER. LIB. ASSN., N. E. A. 
and NAT. COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. A basic 
book collection for high schools. 193p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 
$2. 

Useful and interesting books selected by teachers and 
school and public librarians to serve curricular needs and in- 
dividual reading tastes and to help young people understand 
and meet current problems. The annotations indicate con- 
tent, comparative qualities and possibilities for use. Classi- 
fied arrangement and author, title and subject index. 


Language Arts 


KAULFERS, W. V., KEFAUVER, G. N., and ROBERTS, H. D. 
Foreign languages and cultures in American education. 
405p. McGraw. $3.50. 


These reports by teachers who participated in the Stan- 
ford Language Arts Investigation show how integration of 
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foreign languages, English and social studies can contribute 
toward the appreciation of our civilization as an integral 
part of present and past world civilizations, and toward 
the development of a dynamic, unified American culture. 


Art Education 


WINSLOW, L. L. Art in elementary education. 294p. 
McGraw. $2.75. 


“To show how art experiences may be carried on effectively 
in connection with all school subjects; to indicate a point 
of view in art education; and to present a foundation on 
which elementary teachers and pupils, working together, 
can build a balanced educational program in which generous 
growth in art will be assured.” 


Business Education 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSN. Unit planning 
in business education; fifteenth yearbook. 471p. The 
Assn. $2.50. 


A collection of discussions by many contributors offering 
a variety of ideas, this yearbook will be a useful teachers’ 
manual. Principles and steps in unit planning are logically 
and clearly stated, then practically applied to the various 
business subjects. Short sections on business education in 
wartime and administrative problems of private business are 
included. 

Health Education 


NYSWANDER, D. B. Solving school health problems; the 
Astoria demonstration study. 377p. Commonwealth 
Fund. $2. 


An experiment carried on jointly by health and education 
authorities in one New York City district. It demonstrated a 
health program made effective through better understanding 
and cooperation between the home, teacher, school nurse 
and doctor. The report is valuable both for method of pro- 
cedure and findings, most of which would be applicable in 
other school systems. 


Home Economics 


SPAFFORD, IVOL. Fundamentals in teaching home econom- 
ics. 2d ed. 490p. Wiley. $3. 


Rewritten and brought up to date, this text accomplishes 
its stated aim of furnishing an aid in solving problems as 
well as in developing a broad philosophy of education. In 
the treatment of home economics education from the ele- 
mentary school level through adult classes, stress is laid 
on its responsibility in community activities and in person- 
ality development and adjustment. Bibliographies and a full 
index. 


Rural Education 


SCHATZMANN, I. E. The country school at home and 
abroad. 233p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.50. 


An attractively written and illustrated description of pre- 
war education in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, 
England, Italy, and the United States, by one who has first- 
hand knowledge. Selected and interesting details show the 
part schools play in meeting the economic and cultural needs 
of the rural community and stress the value of special qualifi- 
cations and training of teachers for such schools. 











